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that is to say, next time as soon as he begins to react in this way he 
also acts to observe his act in its context of origin and consequence. 
Now this supervening of a new attitude toward a more primary atti- 
tude may constitute the old attitude into a motive or spring of 
action which in current terminology is an impulse or sentiment or 
feeling. 

My suggestions or theses are, then, threefold. Negatively, there 
is no more reason for supposing that personal events have a nature 
or meaning which is one with their happening, and hence open to 
immediate infallible inspection, than is the case with impersonal 
events. In each case the event only sets a problem to knowledge, 
namely, the discovery of its connections. Secondly, it is desirable 
and possible that we should observe and understand observation and 
understanding and allied phenomena themselves. Such a study 
would be a study of "consciousness" in the naive sense mentioned. 
Thirdly, such a study, with a recognition of "consciousness" in this 
sense, is quite compatible with a behavioristic standpoint, whether or 
no the technique exists at a given time for its successful accomplish- 
ment. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 



THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OP SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

PERHAPS it is still too early to speak of the "science of social 
psychology;" certainly it is if one is to accept the natural 
scientist's views — that science consists in quantitative measurement 
and the manipulation of numerical data. Yet it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that there is a place in our intellectual scheme of 
things for the study of the specific content of the minds of specific 
groups of people and the investigation of the particular features of 
the social environment of those groups to which their mental eon- 
tent is attributable. Furthermore, there is more than a suspicion 
that this study — whether it is to go by the name of social psychology 
or not — has many of the characteristics of epistemology. For it is 
essentially a study of the sources and limits of knowledge. 

Obviously no one can dogmatize at this date about what the 
social psychology of the future is to be. Some future historical ac- 
cident may associate the name, "social psychology," with any one 
of a number of special investigations within the general field of 
the social sciences. Among the men who have consciously entered 
the province of social psychology there are at least three important 
currents of thought. There is the psychological sociology which 
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has resulted from the efforts of men like Tarde and "Ward, and their 
modern successors, to make sociology psychological. Then there is 
the social psychology with which the psychologists have provided 
us through their efforts to bring the sociologists' work psycholog- 
ically up to date. And, finally, there is the still more recent work of 
the men, for the most part neither psychologists nor sociologists, 
who consider the human mind to be a distinctly social product, de- 
veloped in each individual by his environment and not biologically 
"given" except in the most rudimentary form. 

Social psychology was called into being by the development of 
sociology in the last quarter of the last century. Not only did the 
Spencerian analogy between society and the individual organism 
demand for its completion the development of the analogy between 
the individual psychosis and social organization ; indeed, the whole 
range of phenomena with which the sociologists were dealing was 
reducible to the actions and reactions of conscious individuals. It 
is perfectly natural that sociology should have taken from psychol- 
ogy whatever principles of explanation it needed and should have 
worked them over to suit that need. The social psychology which 
resulted from this process is obviously "psycho-sociology," or "psy- 
chological sociology." 1 The significance of the difference in name 
lies in the extent to which this type of social psychology takes after 
its sociological parent. The business of social psychology, accord- 
ing to this theory, is the explanation of those psychological phenom- 
ena which are social rather than individual. It is to study "the 
psychical planes and currents that come into existence among men 
in consequence of their association," 2 or to state "the bearings of 
modern psychological theories upon the problems of social organiza- 
tion and evaluation. ' ' 3 

If it was perfectly natural for sociologists to adapt from psy- 
chology the principles for the explanation of social organization and 
movement, it was quite as inevitable that the psychological sociology 
which resulted should fail to meet the approval of the psychologists. 
The psychology of the sociologist appears to the progressive psy- 
chologist to be so archaic, and it seems to have been so completely 
distorted from its original form by its "application" to the explana- 
tion of social phenomena, that he feels himself compelled to inter- 
fere, and to reshape social psychology to true it up with accepted 
psychological doctrine. But although this psychological reaction 
does result in the correction of the bad psychology of the sociologist, 

i As Ellwood says he would prefer to call it. Cf. C. A. Ellwood, Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology, p. v. 

2 E. A. Ross, Social Psychology, p. 1. 

3'C. A. Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. v. 
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as Professor Dewey has very clearly indicated, 4 yet instead of free- 
ing social psychology and allowing it to go its own way, it has the 
effect of tying it to the apron string of psychology. For this variety 
of social psychology is only a "chip off the old block" of psychology 
proper. It is composed of a selected assortment of psychological 
doctrines put up by the psychologist "to provide students of the 
social sciences with the minimum of psychological doctrine that is 
an indispensable part of the equipment for work in any of these 
sciences. ' ' 5 

Now, a little reflection must convince any one that it has always 
been the business of psychology proper to describe the human 
machine. It is the only science which attempts this task. Other 
sciences describe the nature of specific parts of the mechanism — the 
individual cell, the bony structure, the nervous system — but to psy- 
chology alone is it given to put all the parts together, and describe 
the machine as it actually operates in every situation, that is, as an 
individual, as a whole. While every movement of the machine is 
the action of a whole individual adapting itself to a situation, the 
psychologist takes careful note of the fact that the human machine 
is capable of an enormous variety of different adaptations. The 
"principles" of psychology are classifications — for purposes of ex- 
position and consequent control — of the various types of adapta- 
tions of which the machine is capable. 

Yet except for purposes of exposition there is no such thing as 
the individual; there are only particular individuals, each with an 
identification tag attached, and with a full complement of predisposi- 
tions, prejudices, and more or less fixed ideas which distinguish him 
from every other individual. There is no such thing as the emotive 
or the cognitive process ; there are only specific individuals respond- 
ing emotionally to specific situations to which they have somehow 
come to make each his own type and degree of emotional response, 
or specific individuals thinking each according to his own light 
about the things which have somehow been presented for their 
thoughtful consideration. 

It is easy to generalize from this that there is a big difference 
between describing how the individual (that is, a "psychological 
entity") acts and why, and describing how certain individuals (for 
instance, German junkers or American syndicalists) act and why. 
The (psychological) individual acts as he does (that is, instinctively, 
cognitively, etc.) because he has been made so by nature, and it is 
the business of psychology to describe his acts and to relate that 

*In an address before the Am. Psych. Ass'n., December, 1916. Published 
in the Psychological Review, July, 1917. 

s Wm. McDougall, Social Psychology, p. v. 
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description to an account of his physical constitution. The German 
junker acts as he does (that is, as his actual conduct is recorded by 
historian and newspaper correspondent) because he has been made 
so by society, and it is the business of social psychology, or the 
same science by some other name, to describe his acts and to relate 
that description to an account of his social environment. 

All this has been made perfectly obvious by the work of the 
writers who have discussed social psychology from the point of view 
of physiological and behavioristic psychology. For just in propor- 
tion as social psychology treated from that angle becomes a study 
of the instincts and emotions which compose the mechanical equip- 
ment with which each individual enters society and begins partici- 
pating in "social interaction," to just that extent it becomes per- 
fectly clear that "since mind does not appear in the original list 
of instincts, it represents something acquired. . . . The net out- 
come of the newer type of psychological method is thus an unex- 
pected confirmation of the insight of Tarde that what we call 
'mind' means essentially the working of certain beliefs and desires; 
and that these in the concrete — in the only sense in which mind may 
be said to exist — are functions of associated behavior, varying with 
the structure and operation of social groups. ... A certain kind of 
associated or joint life when brought into being has an unexpected 
by-product — the formation of those peculiar acquired dispositions, 
sets, attitudes, which are termed mind." 6 

This conception of mind is coming into general acceptance at 
the present time, and there are many indications that this third 
conception of social psychology, as distinguished from psychology 
proper, is to become as general as the differentiation between the 
contribution of the psychological mechanism and that of the social 
environment to the formation of human character. 

There is a genuine danger, however — due to the heat of the con- 
troversy over the field and methods of social psychology — that stu- 
dents will continue the discussion of the function and limits of 
their science -beyond the point of diminishing returns, instead of 
applying themselves at once to the task of working that field. Ob- 
viously the reiteration of the dogma that the individual mind is a 
social product interpretable only in terms of the social environment 
is not a substitute for the active study of the relations between ' ' spe- 
cific dispositions, sets, and attitudes," and the structural changes 
which society has been undergoing. Thus, to return to the figure used 
earlier, we are agreed that it will not do to say that the German 
junker is a creature of great imitative propensities, or that he is 

s John Dewey, "The Need for Social Psychology," Psychological Bevieio, 
July, 1917, pp. 271, 272. 
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under the sway of a gregarious instinct. These are the words of 
the psychologist, applicable to the human machine in general, and, 
therefore, meaningless as an explanation of particular acts of specific 
individuals. But it is just as meaningless to suggest, as the explana- 
tion of the conduct of this class of people, that every individual is 
a creature of society and that all of his acts are social acts explic- 
able only in terms of the social environment in which that individual 
has lived. Any real analysis of this group of phenomena must 
search out the dispositions, attitudes, prejudices, and so on, which 
are peculiar to the members of this class, and must then relate them 
to the peculiarities of the social background of the class. 

This work of tracing the specific predispositions and prejudices 
of particular groups of people back to their social sources is cer- 
tainly no new thing. If the social psychologist makes this his task 
he may be sure that no one can possibly accuse him of having 
created his own job. For if this is social psychology, then social 
psychology is as old as the race. Like sociology, it is very young 
and very immature as a science; but like sociology it is a science 
which is attempting to make a conscious and systematic study of a 
group of problems which has exercised a certain fascination over 
the more reflective members of all civilized communities. Consider, 
for example, the insight into social psychology which Plato exhib- 
ited in his provisions for the selection and education of the guardians 
of his ideal state. The following quotation from Book III. of the 
Republic shows pretty clearly not only that he saw that the mind is 
a social product, but that he went further and examined some of 
the relations between specific types of environment and specific types 
of character. 

"And not only the education (of the guardians), but their 
habitations, and all that belongs to them, should be such as will 
neither impair their virtue as guardians, nor tempt them to prey 
upon the other citizens. Any man of sense must acknowledge that. 

"He must. 

"Then now let us consider what will be their way of life, if they 
are to realize our idea of them. In the first place, none of them 
should have any property of his own beyond what is absolutely 
necessary; neither should they have a private house or store, closed 
against any one who has a mind to enter. . . . And they alone of 
all the citizens may not touch or handle silver or gold, or be under 
the same roof with them, or wear them, or drink from them. And 
this will be their salvation, and they will be the saviors of the State. 
But should they ever acquire homes or lands or moneys of their 
own, they will become housekeepers and husbandmen instead of 
guardians, enemies and tyrants instead of the allies of the other 
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citizens ; hating and being hated, plotting and being plotted against ; 
and they will pass their whole life in much greater terror of internal 
than of external enemies ; and the hour of ruin, both to themselves 
and to the rest of the State, will be at hand. ' ' 

In quoting this passage one really ought to italicize Socrates 's 
remark: "Any man of sense must acknowledge that." For it is 
a matter of common observation that every sensible person inter- 
prets the differences between the ideas and habits of his acquaint- 
ances as differences assignable in large part to the variety of en- 
vironments in which they have lived. Indeed, all drama and all 
fiction, in so far as it deals with social types, is a form of social 
psychology. 

But literature, like the occasional adventures in social psychology 
made by every sensible man in the course of every-day existence, is 
highly unsystematic and unscientific. The scientific social psychol- 
ogist will be able to appropriate much less from such sources than 
from history, political science, and political economy. For the stu- 
dents of those sciences have collected a wealth of material bearing 
directly upon the relation of changes in social status and technique 
upon changes in the whole mental background of political and eco- 
nomic groups. Probably the work of the economist, Thorstein 
Veblen, is the weightiest contribution which has yet been made to 
the science of social psychology — as it is here defined. Not only 
might every one of his five books be classified as the systematic study 
of the social psychology beneath a selected group of social arrange- 
ments, but it will be some time before better social psychology is 
written than his discussion of "the cultural incidence of the machine 
process" in The Theory of Business Enterprise, or his analysis of 
the nature and the sources of the spirit of belligerent patriotism 
which is both the cause and the result of the perpetuation of war, in 
The Nature of Peace. 

It is to work such as that of Veblen, therefore, that one must turn 
if one wishes to note the characteristics of social psychology as it is 
going to be written in the future. For whatever the merits of that 
work may be, it represents an actual essay in the field which social 
psychologists are coming to recognize as their own, but which they 
themselves have not yet begun to work. 

An examination of this actual and accomplished social psychol- 
ogy reveals the fact that the great problems of society center about 
the major contradictions in the currents of thought and prejudice 
which are diffused through the minds of different groups and classes 
of people. The great crises of history seem to be the points at 
which contradictory lines of influence, which have spread from 
incompatible phases of the social order to the different economic 
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and political classes, have come into sharp conflict. Out of such 
conflict between groups whose whole way of thinking is antagonistic 
there come changes in the status of one group with respect to the 
others, or in the technique of production or of social observance, 
that alter the entire mental background of the members of those 
groups. 

Take, as the most beautiful example available, the conflict be- 
tween bourgeois satisfaction with the existing order of economic ar- 
rangements and the growing proletarian impatience with the whole 
system of private property and the private appropriation of interest 
and rent. "The question of equity or inequity in the distribution 
of wealth, presumes the validity of ownership rights on some basis 
or other, or at least it presumes the validity of some basis on which 
the claims of ownership may be discussed. Ownership is the major 
premise of any argument as to the equity of distribution, and it is 
this major premise that is being forgotten by the classes among 
whom' socialistic sentiment is gaining. Equity in this connection 
seems not to belong in the repertory of socialist concepts. It is at 
this point — the point of a common ground of argument — that the 
discrepancy occurs which stands in the way, not only of an eventual 
agreement between the socialists and their conservative critics, but 
even of their meeting one another's reasoning with substantial effect. 
In the equipment of common-sense ideas on the basis of which the 
conservatives reason on this matter, there is included the conven- 
tional article of ownership as a prime fact; in the common-sense 
basis of socialistic thinking this conventional premise has no secure 
place. There is, therefore, a discrepancy in respect of the meta- 
physics underlying the knowledge and reasoning of the two parties 
to the controversy, and the outlook for a common understanding is 
accordingly vain. No substantial agreement upon a point of knowl- 
edge or conviction is possible between persons who proceed from 
disparate preconceptions. ' ' 7 

Now the contribution of the social psychologist — in this case, 
Professor Veblen — to the resolution of this controversy is the anal- 
ysis of the social background of the conflicting groups for the causes 
of those "disparate preconceptions" which are the "common-sense 
basis" of the antagonistic convictions of the two parties. For we 
can never claim to control the reconstruction of our social arrange- 
ments until we understand something of the social nature of the 
main currents of thought and feeling which are the dynamic factors 
that are forcing reconstruction. That is to say, the function of social 
psychology (or of this type of social psychology under some other 
appellation) is to discover in the social environment of a given group 
"< Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 343, 344. 
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or individual the causes and the limitation of "the peculiar acquired 
dispositions, sets, and attitudes ' ' which taken together constitute that 
group or individual. 

But this is the investigation of the sources and limits of knowl- 
edge — that is to say, it is epistemology. Of course the old epistemol- 
ogy has always had a metaphysical setting which social psychology 
completely lacks. For epistemology arises from the common feeling 
of reflective men of all periods that it is necessary (originally for 
religious reasons) to establish for our conception of the nature of 
the universe a higher degree of ultimaey than the naive acceptance 
which the man-in-the-street accords the world in which he seems to 
live and move. The epistemological examination of the sources and 
limits of knowledge is motivated, therefore, by the desire to establish 
religious faith upon the sure ground of a world the reality of which 
is ultimately certain and not merely assumed for practical purposes. 
Upon its negative side epistemology has culminated in the establish- 
ment of the utter futility of attributing to the world of our thought 
and action any further reality than that of a world of human con- 
ception. Upon its positive side, therefore, epistemology has resulted 
in the Hegelian metaphysics, which attempts to transcend the 
limits of a reality relative to man by identifying mind — which seems 
somehow given — with the ultimate reality. 

For two reasons this transcendental epistemology is making much 
less appeal at present than for some time past. In the first place, 
its negative results may establish the relativity to man of the world 
of common conception ; yet as Kant clearly demonstrated, they do not 
in any way invalidate the claims of the mind to understand the 
world in which we seem to live. This has led men of a realistic turn 
of mind to adopt once more the naive philosophy of the man-in-the- 
street and to assume the ultimate reality of the world of thought 
and action. 8 At the same time the complete failure of the positive 
side of epistemology to establish the ultimate validity of our knowl- 
edge of the phenomena, which men have desired (for religious 
reasons) to raise to the plane of ultimate reality has led other men 
to conclude that since the valuable things of life are all on the plane 
of reality in which the world of action lies it is idle to inquire 
whether our knowledge of that world has ultimate validity or not. 9 

To this sort of epistemology — the epistemology which inquires 
whether human knowledge may properly be said to have a validity 
which transcends the limits of the world of human action — social 

8 Cf. W. T. Marvin, ' ' The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistem- 
ology, " Pt. II., in The New Realism. 

9 Cf. John Dewey, ' ' The Need for a Eecovery of Philosophy, ' ' Pt. V., in 
Creative Intelligence. 
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psychology has nothing to contribute. But this is not the only sense 
in which knowledge may be said to be limited. "Whether there is 
such a thing as a higher plane of validity and reality than that of 
common sense or not it is clear that there are very great divergences 
of validity between the conceptions of the world held by different 
men. It is further clear that "knowledge in general" — that is, 
mental content, wherever it is found — is relative not only to the 
finitude of man, but also to the particularity of each individual man. 
There is, therefore, another epistemological problem, and a much 
more vital one for every practical purpose than the problem of 
transcendental epistemology. It is the problem: Whence comes the 
mental content of every man's mind, and what are the limitations 
that are imposed upon that mental content by its sources? The 
solution of this problem lies along the path of the investigation of 
the social sources of all mental content and of the limitations which 
are imposed upon the human mind by the fact that it is always the 
product of some particular environment and so must always re- 
ceive an environmental bias. This investigation is the business of 
social psychology. 

Of course the metaphysician who has not made a special study of 
social phenomena, and who therefore does not realize the extent to 
which the whole of a man's thinking — even upon relatively abstract 
prdblems — expresses the bent which is given to his mind by its social 
background, is likely to feel that to call social psychology epistemol- 
ogy is to fall victim to a rather shallow analogy. "For after all," 
he would say, "social psychology deals only with the most general 
and most immediate reactions of one group or individual to another. 
The social psychologist can hardly suppose even in his most sanguine 
moments that abstract thinking of the scientific sort can be brought 
within the canons of social psychology. ' ' But such a man would be 
wrong. Social psychology most certainly is not limited to the study 
of the more elementary expressions of the social nature of mind. 
Some of the most fascinating parts of the field are just those which 
are often supposed not to lie in the field at all. For example, the 
dispute of the mechanists with the vitalists, in biology, or of the 
realists with the idealists, in philosophy, will never be properly 
understood until we have made a beginning on the social psychology 
of these interesting beliefs. Naturally most of this work is yet to 
be done — but not all of it. When one finds an article on economic 
theory which begins by including the fundamental nature of the 
universe among unsolved economic problems and proceeds to at- 
tribute differences of opinion among scientific economists to differ- 
ences of metaphysical belief, 10 one can not avoid feeling that the 

10 W. H. Hamilton, "Economic Theory and Social Reform," Journal of 
Political Economy, XXIII., p. 562. 
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ground has been broken here and there. Eventually even the pecul- 
iar achievements and more peculiar deficiencies of our scientific 
knowledge must be sent to the social psychologist for epistemological 
examination. 

It is true, of course, that social psychology can lay no claim 
to eternal verity, nor can it attempt an appraisal of the human 
mind in the light of any infinite standard, religious or metaphysical. 
If there is such a thing as absolute truth it can hardly come within 
the ken of social psychology; for the minds which are examined by 
that science are minds which exist under particular and, therefore, 
partial social environments. And it is equally true that epistemol- 
ogy has in the past been chiefly engaged in just this task of trans- 
cendental appraisal. Perhaps it is still too early (after two thou- 
sand years of speculation) to say whether this sort of epistemology 
has been fruitful or not. It does seem fortunate, however, that, 
just at the time when the value of the old epistemology is being 
seriously impugned by the combined forces of new realism and 
pragmatism, a new epistemology should be arising about the sig- 
nificance of which there can be no doubts. For the new epistemol- 
ogy — social psychology — is already in process of becoming our chief 
instrument of control over social evolution. 

C. E. Ayres. 

The University op Chicago. 



THE PROOF-READER'S ILLUSION AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

IN a demonstration lecture given in the summer of 1917 to a group 
of some forty students in elementary psychology, interesting 
data were collected concerning the ease with which the proof-reader's 
illusion could be set up in a large group. Furthermore, since 
material was at hand for an intelligence rating of the reagents it was 
possible to correlate the two sets of observations. 

The class as a whole had been divided into two sections on the 
basis of the pooled score from an hour's examining by means of the 
following tests : Hard and easy opposites ; Hard and easy directions 
(Woodworth and Wells) ; Disarranged sentences; Analogy test; and 
Information test (marking true or false a series of 25 propositions). 
The sectionizing of the class on the basis of these group tests proved 
very successful so far as general capacity in class work was con- 
cerned. There was, of course, little difference between those at the 
end of section one and those at the head of section two. Moreover, 



